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Abstract 


Many culturally diverse students in public schools in the United States become dependent learners 
because their cultural background and language are not addressed in the curriculum, and teachers 
are unsure how to support them due to the lack of professional development provided on this 
topic. For this reason, teachers must implement culturally responsive teaching. This paper 
summarizes research on culturally responsive teaching and its implications for pedagogy, and it 
presents a workshop designed to educate teachers on this topic and highlight its key features, as 
well as how to incorporate it in the school environment and in their pedagogical practices, in order 


to support dependent learners and help them succeed in the classroom. 
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Chapter 1: Introduction 


According to the National Center for Education Statistics (NCES), in fall 2019, 
Spanish was the home language of 3.9 million EL public-school students in fall 2019, 
representing 75.7 percent of all EL students and 7.9 percent of all public-school students. 
Arabic was the second most commonly reported home language (spoken by 131,600 
students). English was the third most common home language for EL students (105,300 
students), which may reflect students who live in multilingual households or students 
adopted from other countries who were raised speaking another language but currently 
live in households where English is spoken. Chinese (100,100 students), Vietnamese 
(75,600 students), Portuguese (44,800 students), Russian (39,700 students), Haitian 
(31,500 students), Hmong (30,800 students), and Korean (25,800 students) were the next 
most commonly reported home languages of EL students in fall 2019. The 15 most 
commonly reported home languages also include several whose prevalence has changed 
greatly between school year 2009-10 and fall 2019. These statistics show that it is more 
important than ever to provide instruction that supports culturally diverse students. 


Hammond (2015) pointed out that 


...culture, it turns out, is the way that every brain makes sense of the world. That 
is why everyone, regardless of race or ethnicity, has a culture. Think of culture as 
software for the brain's hard ware. The brain uses cultural information to turn 


everyday happenings into meaningful events. If we want to help dependent 


learners do higher orderthinking and problem solving, then we have to access 
their brain's cognitive structures to deliver culturally responsive instruction" 


(p.22). 


Culture is a difficult concept to explain, but most people link it with its most visible 
aspects: food, language, skin color, and so on. After working as a dual language teacher 
in the United States and, as an English teacher in Colombia, my home country, for 11 
years, I have learned from experience that learning a new language often entails 
acclimating to a new culture, which has major differences in many aspects of daily life. 
One of the most common misconceptions I encounter when speaking with different 
teachers and those who are originally from North America is the assumption that if you 
speak Spanish, you appreciate spicy food, for example. The idea that Spanish-speakers 
share a common palate is a stereotype that persists unchallenged. Entrenched cultural 
stereotypes and underdeveloped cultural understanding negatively impact EL students, 
despite teachers' intentions to serve this student population well. Kluckhohn (1951, as 
cited in Lebron, 2013) stated that culture consists in patterned ways of thinking, feeling, 
and reacting, acquired, and transmitted mainly by symbols, constituting the distinctive 
achievements of human groups, including their embodiments in artifacts: the essential 
core of culture consists traditional (i.e., historically derived and selected) ideas and 
especially their attached values (p.126). Being aware of this difference of terms is a good 
starting point for helping dependent learners and for building a classroom culture where 


every student is valued and considered capable of learning. 


Considering the significance of cultural concepts, their role in people's lives, and 
the effect of this knowledge in culturally diverse students, I found out that this is a major 
issue in public education, not just in the United States, but around the world. In 2015, 
UNESCO adopted 17 sustainable development goals. As it is outlined in the target 4.7 of 


the SDG (sustainable development goals), countries are called to: 


...by 2030, ensure that all learners acquire the knowledge and skills needed to 
promote sustainable development, including, among others, through education for 
sustainable development and sustainable lifestyles, human rights, gender equality, 
promotion of a culture of peace and non-violence, global citizenship and 
appreciation of cultural diversity and of culture's contribution to sustainable 


development. 


This, combined with my experience in the school setting where teachers are frequently 
overwhelmed due to a lack of resources and professional development to support 
culturally diverse students who are struggling to learn, gave me a new perspective on my 
career. Itis not just the first or second language, but also the prior stereotypes and 
assumptions that teachers, parents, and students have established, that create learning 
challenges. To address this need, I created a workshop and a corresponding handout to 
highlight the basics of culturally responsive teaching and some tips to apply in the 
classroom, which will be an important tool for teachers in different school settings in 
favor of the culturally diverse learners. Molinsky (2007) pointed out that as the teaching 


profession becomes increasingly homogeneous given the task of educating an 


increasingly heterogeneous student population, reflections on racial and cultural 
differences are essential. In order to become a culturally relevant pedagogue, teachers 
must be prepared to engage in a rigorous and oftentimes painful reflection process about 
what it means to teach students who come from different racial and cultural backgrounds 


than their own (Molinsky, 2007, p. 198). 


Accordingly, Smith-Maddox (1998) highlighted that the use of culturally 
responsive instructional strategies changes the form and content of instruction. The 
energy and effort put forth by educators who use these strategies create the conditions for 
students to, not only affirm their cultural identity, but also to express their thoughts, 
insights, and learning about a product or process. This new paradigm deconstructs and 
challenges dominant relations of power and knowledge. If one acknowledges this 
perspective, the distinctive features of culturally responsive pedagogy have important 
implications for emerging culturally relevant assessment systems and their evaluation 
(Smith-Maddox, 1998, p. 313). More teachers becoming aware of these instructional 
strategies and being able to apply them in their educational settings will allow dependent 
learners to become more autonomous and push beyond their limits. Culturally dependent 


students require professors who believe in them and work with them to achieve success. 


Chapter 2: Literature Review 


Multiculturalism is becoming an important aspect in education around the world. 
Increased technological access and its implications for global interactions, as well 
increased numbers of immigrants in various countries, produce a diverse set of factors, 
such as job opportunities, political asylum, and refugees. This requires a paradigm shift in 
all educational roles, as all children's roots must be recognized and valued. Indeed, asa 
result of immigration, multiculturalism has increased in the United States’ public school 
system. According to Batalova and Esterline (2022) Mexicans are the largest group of 
U.S. immigrants. China (including Hong Kong and Macao but not Taiwan) and India 
were the next two largest immigrant groups. Other top countries of origin include the 
Philippines (5 percent); El Salvador, Vietnam, Cuba, and the Dominican Republic (3 
percent each); and Guatemala and Korea (2 percent each). Undoubtedly, new pedagogical 
approaches need to be targeted in order to support the upcoming needs of multicultural 


learners. 


At the same time, Gay (2018, as cited in Karatas, 2020) stated that culturally 
responsive education is an effort to make learning activities more relevant and more 
effective for students, considering the cultural knowledge, past experiences, reference 
framework and performance styles of ethnically diverse students. In this chapter, I will 
examine the definition of culture as understood by many writers and viewpoints, how it 


relates to language learners, and the necessity of culturally responsive teaching in closing 


educational gaps. Also, I will include a general perspective on how culturally responsive 
teaching has been implemented in various educational settings and how it is intended for 


culturally diverse learners (CDL). 


Language and Culture 


When most people think of culture, they think about it as the folklore and popular 
elements of a region. For instance, most people identify Mexico with tacos, but the 
meaning of culture extends beyond these superficial notions about a certain place or 


group of people. 


A vruch (1998, as cited in Spencer, 2021) highlighted that here, then, are three 
very different understandings of culture. Part of the difficulty in the term lies in its 
multiple meanings. But to compound matters, the difficulties are not merely 
conceptual or semantic. All of the usages and understandings come attached to, or 
can be attached to, different political or ideological agendas that, in one form or 


another, still resonate today(p.1). 


Remaining tied to a particular definition of culture is not an option; instead, it is 
important to study several viewpoints and outline the best in relation to the topic of this 
article, which is language and teaching. AFS Intercultural programs (2015) proposed that 
culture influences our perception of the world, and one needs to be aware of own's 


system of orientation to figure out the best way to interact with foreign rules, structures, 


and people from different cultures. In addition, Erickson's (1997, as cited in Smith- 
Maddox, 1998) explained that culture is deeply involved in the procedures and contents 
of education since it is both visible and unseen to its users. Culture shapes and is shaped 
by the learning and teaching that occurs throughout the daily life within all of the 
educational contexts we meet as learning environments throughout the human life, 
including families, school classrooms, community settings, and workplaces. Clearly, 
culture and its features should be seen as part of the identity of the student in the 


classroom and to be attached to the curriculum in every educational setting. 


AFS Intercultural programs (2015) proposed the iceberg model in Figure 1., to 
represent the superficial and invisible components of cultural manifestations. It can be 
difficult to understand people from various cultural origins at times since one can see the 
apparent bits of "their iceberg" but not the underlying underpinnings. In intercultural 
encounters, similarities that people perceive at first glance are frequently founded on very 
different assumptions about reality. Learning interculturality requires awareness of the 
lower portion of one's own iceberg and the ability to discuss it with others in order to 
increase understanding and establish common ground. It is also vital for students to learn 


about culture's hidden aspects as well as its public aspects (AFS, 2015). 


The iceberg concept of culture ^ dr e a 


" à : Fine arts Literature x 
Drama Classical music ^ Popular music 
Folk-dancing Games Cooking Dress 


Notions of modesty Conception of beauty 
ideals governing child raising Rules of descent Cosmology 
Relationship to animals Patterns of superior/subordinate relations 
Definition of sin Courtship practices Conception of justice incentives to work 
Notions of leadership Tempo of work Patterns of group decision-making 
Conception of cleanliness Attitudes to the dependent Theory of disease 


Approaches to problem solving Conception of status mobility Eye behaviour 


Roles in relation to status by ago, sex, class, occupation, kinship, etc. Definition of insanity 
Nature of frienship Conception of "self" Patterns of visual perception Body language 
Facial expressions Notions about logic and validity Patterns of handling emotions 


Conversational patterns in various social contexts Conception of past and future Ordering of time 
Preference for competition or co-operation Social interaction rate Notions of adolescence 
Arrangement of physical space — Etc. 


Figure 2.1 


Note. Reprinted from Concepts and theories of culture, by Hosftede, (2010). Retrieved from 


https://afs.org/?s=concepts+and+theories+of+culture 


Impact of Culture in Literacy Instruction 


The growing demand for learning a second or foreign language is prompting the 
development of innovative teaching frameworks, as well as demonstrating a need to 
understand the impact of culture on literacy and/or learning processes. Hofstede et al. 
(2010) stated that parents, teachers, managers, and rulers are all children of their cultures; 
ina way, they are the followers of their followers, and their behavior can be understood 
only if one also understands the mental software of their offspring, students, 


subordinates, and subjects. In this way, language and culture are thus intricately bound, 


and one will influence the other. Language and linguistics have a deep and symbolic 
relationship across cultures. Language represents culture in the minds of its speakers, so 


it stands in for the entire culture (Kuo and Lai, 2006). 


In addition, Bedard et al.(2011) established that parents provide the cultural 
foundation, and students’ beliefs and knowledge lie on a continuum. Talk is important. 
When putting ideas into words for others, people discover their own thinking. 
Furthermore, knowledge of students' literacy histories enables their professors to tailor 
learning experiences to fit the students’ needs and to make the curriculum more authentic 
and culturally relevant. In fact, Fen and Liu (2016) found that the process of becoming a 
more effective speaker of the target language, involves mediating one's own home 
culture-based values and worldview with the target culture. Bedard et al. (2011) also 
mentioned that culture influences each person, albeit not in the same fashion or form. 
Based on students' comments, one can characterize the cultural politics of literacy as an 
evolving construct that nourishes one's sense of worth. According to studies in the field 
of English language teaching (ELT), learners have difficulties communicating in context. 
Ali et al. (2015) mentioned that a number of language instructed programs focus on the 
development of skills, i.e. (listening, speaking, reading, and writing) but the teaching of 


cultural context has not been introduced in any of the language learning program. 


Foreign language teachers, according to Fen and Liu (2015) play an important 
role in orienting the target language learners to their home culture and vice versa. If 


foreign language teachers have better awareness and understanding of their students’ 
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natal culture, they will be able to better help students overcome the cultural disparities 
that prevent them from using the target language competently in varied contexts. That is 
why, according to Mays (2008) it is critical to become familiar with the cultural beliefs 
and values associated with having a good ELLs' discipline and management styles. As 
educators strengthen school-community interaction, parents and community members 


may increase the cultural and linguistic significance of school circumstances. 


Feliz (2020) stated that some researchers suggest factors such as poor teacher 
preparation, monolingual and monocultural environments, lack of access to grade level 
curriculum, and lack of focus on strategies to increase English learner achievement 
contribute to the persistent underachievement of English language learners. Ernst-Slavit 
and Mulhern (2003, as cited in Feliz, 2014) reported that developing biliteracy in students 
of diverse linguistic backgrounds is important in supporting their achievement in school. 
Allowing for reading and writing in the primary language as learning strategies within 


academic settings is critical. 


In fact, Roessingh (2020) agreed that attaching language to cultural artefacts and 
objects and making the language-literacy connection can follow a process approach to 
literacy development. In the early stages of literacy learning, especially with young 
learners, working memory constrains the ability to make meaning and mobilize 
vocabulary. Therefore, teachers can utilize strategies for literacy instruction to build on 
students' funds of knowledge. When practitioners frame literacy lessons through 


sociocultural activities that encourage students to utilize their first languages, work with 
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others, and read and write about topics that are relevant to their lives, they provide 


avenues to connect to ELs' funds of knowledge to school knowledge (Garcia, 2019). 


Teachers of EL's are confronted with linguistic and cultural barriers that must be 
overcome to create authentic, relevant, and rigorous literacy activities for their secondary 
students. The students bring assets and funds of knowledge that educators must build 
upon. Students sharing their cultures and lives through different instructional practices, 
such as writing, can illuminate their worlds for their instructors, which results in teachers 
understanding students better and creating more effective instruction (Garcia, 2019). The 
school and everyone associated with it should be welcoming to all learners, promoting an 


environment that values languages, literacy, and community activities by incorporating 


them into instruction (Feliz, 2020). 


Teaching Culturally Diverse Learners 


Since culture has such an impact in students’ lives, it is important to study the 
approaches and strategies implemented with students from different cultural backgrounds 
and investigate how teaching culturally diverse learners may differ or be similar to the 


English native speakers. Hofstede et al. (2010), also mentioned that: 


the number of people in the second half of the twentieth century who left their 
native countries and moved to a completely different environment is larger than 


ever before in human history. The effect in all cases is that persons and entire 
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families are parachuted into cultural environments vastly different from the ones 
in which they were mentally programmed, often without any preparation. They 
have to learn a new language, but a much larger problem is that they have to 


function in a new culture. (p.396) 


Integration of culture has now become a reality in ELL's classrooms as both English and 
culture have increasing relevance worldwide. As Bernard et al. (2011) mentioned, most 
teachers have a growing concern about the integration of cultural experiences into their 
daily practices as rhetorical practices are increasing and twenty-first century learners’ 
needs are changing. Currently, regardless of the small number of instructors who take a 
hands-off approach to integrating culture in their lessons due to a lack of expertise, it is a 
reality that teachers must deal with students' history and cultural contexts that support 


learning daily (Bernard et al., 2011). 


This is the complex situation of Culturally Diverse Learners (CDL) from different 
backgrounds, and the issue every person involved in education needs to address. 
Hodgkinson (1991, as cited in Artiles and McFlerty, 1998) explained that the increasing 
diversity of the U.S. student population and their concomitant poor school performance 
have prompted educators and policy makers to reform teacher education programs. A 
critical goal of these reforms is to prepare teachers to teach culturally diverse learners. 
Therefore, Brown (2014) agreed that modifying the way that classrooms are structured 
and transforming the policies and practices of the school are critical aspects of the 


enhancement of learning for all students. 
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In consequence, Brown (2007), citing Montgomery (2001), concluded that in a 
culturally responsive classroom, there are some important aspects to be aware of. First, 
the teacher's perception that all students from CLD backgrounds are interested in their 
own learning. Second, that the activities and strategies implemented in the classroom are 
designed to engage all the students, and lead to higher achievement in school. Finally, 
every teacher should aim to create instructional programs and activities that will help all 


of their students succeed (Brown, 2007). 


Culturally Responsive Teaching 


Culturally based education encourages students and facilitates learning since there 
is coherence between their home cultures ideas and experiences and the curricular 
content taught in schools. This multiculturally based education contributes significantly 
to the implementation of equity pedagogy (Gay, 2000). This is what teachers need to be 
aware of, and this is the challenge for teachers who are involved in the current 
educational scenario, and the upcoming teachers. All professionals involved in the 
educational setting must believe in the differences of culturally diverse students, their 
value, and their potential for greatness (Gay, 1997). Indeed, to meet this demand and 
provide the kind of leadership these students require to reach maximum levels of 
excellence, Gay (2000) also affirmed that knowing and being prepared for multicultural 
education, is a skill that teachers must have. Unfortunately, without this preparation, 


culturally diverse learners will not be able to reach educational excellence. 
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Culturally responsive teaching is one solution to this challenge, but it should not 
be viewed as a collection of tactics to be implemented in the classroom and integrated 
into every other class. According to Hammond (2015) while the achievement gap has 
created the epidemic of dependent learners, culturally responsive teaching (CRT) is one 
of the most powerful tools for helping students find their way out of the gap. Brown 
(2007) concluded that beyond that, school administrators must gain a better knowledge of 
CRT practices, recognize the benefits these practices have for all students, and support 


teachers in their efforts to transform their teaching, classrooms, and schools so that they 


will be more responsive to the students they serve. 


Teachers must consider it a mindset, a different perspective of the changing 
world, because most teachers' perceptions of dependent learners are led by their evident 
challenges, but they are far from building a different relationship with the students and 
curriculum (Hammond, 2015). Muñiz (2020) added that teachers can promote 
engagement and achievement by connecting curriculum to students’ daily lives, cultural 
backgrounds, and concerns. They can deploy rigorous activities that help students make 
sense of the world around them and become agents for positive change. Garcia (1994, as 
cited in Gay 1997) classified the characteristics of effective teachers of culturally and 
linguistically diverse students as knowledge, skills, disposition, and affect. Knowledge 
involves being competent in content areas, and able to articulate philosophies, reasons, 


and beliefs that guide instructional decisions and actions (Gay, 1997). 
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According to Brown (2007), today's classroom is more responsive to the needs of 
students from CLD backgrounds. Hammond (2015) outlined that building rapport with 
culturally and linguistically diverse students is essential if we want to improve their 
learning and guide them to do more rigorous work. Krasnof (2016), found that cultural 
responsiveness is integral to the "essence" of effective teaching and described five 


qualities that distinguish effective teachers: 
1. Hold high expectations for all students. 
2. Contribute to positive academic, attitudinal, and social outcomes for students. 


3. Use diverse resources to plan and structure engaging learning opportunities, 
monitor student progress formatively, adapt instruction as needed, and evaluate 


learning using multiple sources of evidence. 


4. Contribute to the development of classrooms and schools that value diversity 


and civic mindedness. 


5. Collaborate with colleagues, administrators, parents, and education 
professionals to ensure student success, particularly the success of high-risk 


students or those with special needs. (p.3) 


In addition, as seen in figure 2, Muñiz (2020) proposed eight competencies for culturally 


responsive teaching. 
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Recognize and 
redress bias in 
the system 


£i | iti 


Reflect on one's 
cultural lens 


Communicate Draw on 
in lingusitically students' culture 


and culturally 5 to shape 


responsive ways curriculum and 
instruction 


Competencies 


for culturally 
responsive teaching 
Collaborate 
with families Bring real-world 
and the local issues into the 
community classroom 


Promote 
respect for 
student 
differences 


Model high 
expectations 
for all students 


Figure 2.2 


Note. Reprinted from Culturally Responsive Teaching: A Reflection Guide, 
by Muñiz, (2020). Retrieved from: https://www.newamerica.org/education-policy/policy- 


papers/culturally-responsive-teaching-competencies/ 


Conclusion 


The changing world, and the migration of many people moving to different 
countries for various reasons, is transforming teaching and learning perspectives, for all 
involved in education. In the United States these students are primarily of Asian, African, 
Native, and Latino American ancestry, live in poverty, and attend schools in urban and 
rural areas. For this reason, the challenge of teaching culturally and linguistically diverse 
students is becoming more common. These students are often dependent learners and 
helping them process information more effectively is an important step toward closing 


the achievement gap. Gay (2013) concluded that culturally responsive teaching is a 
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technique for improving the performance of underachieving ethnically and racially 
diverse students. A teacher's goal is to help culturally and linguistic diverse students 
build in their heads a “cognitive power plant" that will get them ready to take on the 


rigorous Common Core State Standards at every grade level (Hammond, 2015). 
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Chapter 3: Project Design 


In this chapter, I explain the rationale behind creating a handout and a workshop 
to promote culturally responsive teaching among teachers that support culturally diverse 
students. This course will emphasize the significance of culturally responsive teaching 
and explain how to become a teacher who encourages dependent learners to become 
independent while incorporating practices that enable them to be successful learners. 
Furthermore, the handout is intended to assist teachers in making their learning visible, 
sharing their practices or strategies with their students, and creating a culture of engaging 
routines that make culturally responsive teaching part of their daily life and teaching 


philosophy. 


Culturally responsive teaching (CRT) is increasing in schools as more educators 
acknowledge the importance of this approach for closing the achievement gap. According 
to Hammond (2015), the chronic achievement gap in most American schools has created 
an epidemic of dependent learners unprepared to do the higher order thinking, creative 
problem solving, and analytical reading and writing called for in the new Common Core 
State Standards. Culturally responsive teaching is the solution for taking students out of 
the gap, as it is the perfect pathway to trigger the neuroplasticity of the brain to produce 
new brain cells that aid learners in developing more complex thought processes 
(Hammond, 2015). To support their culturally diverse students in being ready for higher 


demands in the classroom and developing a stronger learner identity, teachers and 
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administrators must learn how to implement a CRT approach in the classroom, and in the 


school at large. 


Dover (2013, as cited in Alaca & Pyle, 2018) identified culturally responsive 
education (CRE) as one of the five strands that form effective teaching for social justice 
in K-12 classrooms, alongside democratic education, critical pedagogy, multicultural 
education, and social justice education. According to Hammond ’s (2015) Ready for 
Rigor Framework, instructors must adhere to four steps in order to support students from 
culturally diverse backgrounds (p. 18). First and foremost, increasing awareness and 
knowledge allows people to reflect on their own implicit bias and comprehend what 
culture means. Additionally, they must understand how culture affects children's 
knowledge and how culture is intertwined in the brains to enhance learning. Hammond 


(2015) proposed that: 


Before we can help dependent learners expand their intellective capacity by 
willingly taking on challenging work and growing toward independence, we have 
to assist them in reprogramming their brain's academic mindset software and 
rewiring their safety threat system so that they don' trigger the release of stress 
hormones every time they try to stretch themselves academically with new 


challenges. (p.114) 


Second, a culturally responsive practitioner should also lay the ground work for effective 
learning alliances. The learning environment is complex and is cooperatively managed by 


both teachers and students. Indeed, the outcomes are complex and emphasize 
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understanding and competence to reorganize knowledge in ways that are comprehensible 
to the students, according to Gay (2020, cited by Banks, 2019; Banks, 2019; Bennett, 
2011; Gay, 2010; Ginsberg & Wlodkowsky, 2009; Grant & Sleeter, 1989; Ladson- 
Billings, 1995; Nieto, 2018). Therefore, developing a good rapport with students from 


different cultural backgrounds will help them succeed. 


Third, a culturally responsive teacher builds intellective capacity. After sowing 
the seed, now is time forteachers to nurture students' learning and thinking. The initial 
phases have involved teachers reflecting on their techniques and beginning to develop a 
positive relationship with their multicultural students. The goal now is to help learners 
develop their cognitive abilities and teach them to learn independently so that they can 
complete increasingly difficult assignments that will give them more authority in the 
classroom. Finally, in order to become culturally responsive, practitioners establish a 
learning community. According to Hammond (2015), the classroom is a critical container 
for empowering marginalized students. This community serves as a reflection of the core 


values of trust, partnership, and academic mindset. 


The final product of this project is a workshop in which, through theory and 
meaningful activities, teachers will find out the importance of applying culturally 
responsive teaching practices in the classroom, and how this will benefit their students’ 
learning. The workshop will follow the four steps outlined in the Ready for Rigor 
framework to promote culturally responsive teaching among multicultural teachers, 


reflecting in its importance for the learners, and for the school community. In the same 
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way, the handout will serve as a tool for them to remember the key concepts through 


graphics, and some useful strategies to apply either in the classroom, or in the school. 
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Chapter 4: Final Project - Teacher Workshop 


Professional development is essential for teachers to improve effectiveness and is 
frequently mandated by school systems and institutions. I created a professional 
development workshop to educate teachers working with culturally diverse learners. This 
workshop (Appendix A) will outline the most important characteristics of culturally 
responsive teaching and will build understanding of how to incorporate it in the 
classroom setting and support CDL. By the end of the workshop, teachers will be able to 
use their knowledge and to create collaboratively a starter plan for culturally responsive 


teaching. 


Workshop - Part 1 (Purpose and Objectives) 
The first part of the workshop outlines the objectives and purpose of the 
workshop (Figure 4.1, see also appendix A, slide #3). These will be listed on a Power 


Point slide, and I will orally explain them. 


Figure 4.1: Objectives 
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Teachers will be invited to draw something that show their own definition of 
culture using a sticky note (Figure 4.2, see also appendix A, slide #5). Then, after 
explaining the iceberg model (Figure 4.3, see also appendix A, slide #6) and watching a 
video, the teachers will place their sticky notes on the Iceberg model that will be posted 


on a wall in the conference room. 


Figure 4.2 Figure 4.3 


The first part of the workshop will conclude by watching the video: What is 
culture? (UAI, 2021), in which the author stated that “cultural competency strengthens 
when you dive deeper into understanding how others communicate and act and react, in 
contrast to yourself, allowing you insight into a deeper understanding of expectations and 
interactions in a new cultural space" (Figure 4.4, see also appendix A, slide #7). This will 
lead into building the group's definition of culture highlighting the characteristics that fit 


with the topic: culturally responsive teaching. 
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Teachers will pick a number from the middle of the table (there will be sticks with 
numbers from 1 to 4 written) and will join their teams on the numbers placed around the 
site. There will be blank posters, and their goal is to use a circle map to show what they 
have learned (Figure 4.5, see also appendix A, slide #8). According to Long and Carlson 
(2012), thinking maps make an excellent addition to any classroom because they teach 
students to think critically about subjects and form connections between subject 


disciplines. 


Figure 4.5 
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Workshop - Part 2 (Culturally Responsive Teaching and the brain) 


In the second part of the workshop, I will present how culture and the brain 


structure are linked (Figure 4.6 and 4.7, See also appendix A, Slides 9 & 10) and teach the 


definition of culturally responsive teaching. There will be a template of the brain on 
every table (appendix B); afterthe explanation, the group will write six words that help 


them connect this knowledge to their teaching practice with real examples. 


Figure 4.6 


Why knowing 
about culture is 
important for 
learning and 
teaching? 


Figure 4.7 


The brain seeks to minimize social 
threats and maximize opportunities to 
connect with others in community. 


Culture is the software in our brains, and 
we need to be aware of that when 
teaching. 
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This section of the workshop will conclude by putting together the definition of 
culturally responsive teaching presented by Hammond (2015) and Gay (2010). The 
participants will play a game called Facebook (Appendix C). In this game, every team 
will create a Facebook profile for Culturally Responsive Teaching . They will need to pay 
close attention to the statements in the slides and write notes. Then, like a real Facebook 
profile, they will post a photo, relevant information, and a status update in which they 
intentionally misrepresent the topic of culture. The profiles will be posted on the 
conference room walls and the teams will do a poster walk to comment and correct the 


information they consider is fake or incomplete. 


Workshop - Part 3 (Ready for Rigor Framework) 

Inthe third part of the workshop, I will discuss the Ready for Rigor Framework 
used by Hammond (2015) to portrait the application of culturally responsive teaching. 
This section will be split into four parts. Each part will highlight the most important steps 


in the Ready for Rigor Framework. 


Awareness. 


I will show a video of Mrs. Ramirez (Figure 4.8, see also appendix A, slide #13), 
an ESL bilingual teacher who has learned that culturally responsive teaching increases 
success in culturally diverse learners and how making homeroom teachers aware of 


CDL’s needs improve classroom confidence and increases comfort in learning English as 
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a second language. She works in a school where the majority of the teachers were born in 
the United States and have no Hispanic or Latino ancestry. The schools’ student 
population is 30 percent Hispanic or Latino and 5% Russian. She tells the story of a 
kindergarten girl born in Ecuador. When the girl first arrived at school, her homeroom 
teacher said she couldn't say anything either in Spanish or English, but after interacting 
with her, Mrs. Ramirez discovered that the girl had a large vocabulary in Spanish. Mrs. 
Ramirez informed the teacher, who fortunately, took her advice. Both the ESL and 
homeroom teachers implemented an intervention strategy that allowed the girl to share 
more about her Ecuadorian culture with her classmates. In addition, the teacher helped 
the girl gain classroom confidence by inviting her to use her native language, while the 
teacher used a translator device, to communicate in Spanish and show interest in her 
stories and opinions. The girl is currently in first grade and her teachers have noted 


significant progress in her command of English as a second language. 


Figure 4.8 


Awareness a 


Study Case 
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This case is an excellent example of culturally responsive teaching. First, it 
demonstrates that small actions make a large impact for students. Second, it makes 
teachers aware that as culturally responsive practitioners, we need a perspective shift to 
better serve culturally diverse students. Developing culturally responsive pedagogy 
awareness and knowledge will be largely dependent on teachers' assumptions and 
personal reflections, and then on their own initiatives to change their pedagogical 
approaches. This does not imply that a teacher must know all of the languages spoken in 
their classrooms, but rather the cultural archetypes that predominate in them, whether 
individualism or collectivism (Figure 9, see also appendix A, slide #14). Hammond 
(2015) mentioned “the brain needs to be part of a caring social community to maximize 


its sense of well -being". 


Figure 4.9 


Cultural 


Archetypes , 
Individualism Colectivism 
* value group needs 
Autonomy social norms and cooperation with 
Independence the group 
Self-sufficiency * are more likely to sacrifice their ow 
Uniqueness interests to achieve group goals 


Learning partnerships. 


In the story of the girl in Mrs. Ramirez's class, there was a crucial step in the 


procedure: the student's homeroom teacher and the ESL instructor both developed a 
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distinctive relationship with her. Hammond (2015) pointed out that we can build trust by 
being more authentic, vulnerable, and in sync with our students (appendix D). Building 
these unique relationships with students who have a variety of languages and cultural 
experiences will help teachers enhance students' learning and help them complete more 
demanding tasks. In essence, by doing this, students are taking a crucial first step toward 
becoming independent learners, which is what culturally responsive education aims to 


achieve (Figure 4.10, see also appendix A, slide #15). 


Figure 4.10 


Teachers con help students 
become independent learners 
by establishing a different 
kind of relationship with 
them. Think about and 
analyze Hammod's trust 
generator (2015). 


However, this is only the start of the "learning relationships" step of the process. 
The goal of this stage is to leverage collaboration to give the learner crucial resources that 
will aid the transition to independence. I will now engage with the audience to develop a 
brainstorming mind map to answer the questions: What are the advantages of building a 
relationship with your students? How will this support their development as independent 


learners? 
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After brainstorming, the group will develop a survival toolkit (appendix E) for 
dependent learners (Figure 4.11, see also appendix A, slide # 17). Each team will have 
access to the supplies needed to assemble a backpack. They will then create make-believe 
tools to finish the set. Just a piece of paper and a pencil will be provided at first by the 
presenter to serve as a metaphor forthe importance of providing the students with the 
right tools. I'll pause, make a reflection, and then provide additional supplies to make the 
kit. Each team will apply creativity and imagination to finish the kit after receiving 


certain descriptors (appendix F). 


Figure 4.11 


Independent 


| Lt learner toolkit 
FIND THE DESCRIPTORS ON 


YOUR TABLE AND CREATE 
MAKE-BELIEVE TOOLS 
THAT FIT IN YOUR BAG 


Information processing. 


Here we are, then! Our knowledge of culturally sensitive responsive instruction 
has grown, and we now know more about how teachers can provide students the skills 
they need to transition from being dependent learners to independent ones, but there is 


more to explore on this topic. We have discussed the relationship between culture and the 
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brain and how assisting CLD students in understanding how the brain functions will 
support their path to success, but it is crucial to make it clear that by merely incorporating 
multicultural lessons into the teaching practice, we are not developing into culturally 
responsive educators. Teachers must give their students the resources they need to 
comprehend the material and make it applicable to their everyday lives. This is, 
according to Hammond (2015), the power of active processing: the act of taking 
information with the intent to understand it, relate it to what you already know, and store 


it in a way so you can easily retrieve it (Figures 4.12 and 4.13, see also appendix A, slides 


#18 and 19). 


Figure 4.12 


Building a lesson plan with the learning cycle in 
mind: 


signite J E *Chunk 
n 
Sg ZA 


Figure 4.13 
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Community of learners and learning environment. 


In the last stage of the workshop, it is crucial to emphasize the word 
"community". This is a critical element and a key stage for learners who are dependent. 
In fact, for all kids, creating a sense of community in the classroom will result in a secure 
and interesting learning environment (Figure 4.14, see also appendix A, slide # 21). 
Hammond (2015) concluded that the feeling, the tone, and structure of a welcoming 
classroom can help students enter and maintain a state of relaxed alertness that lays the 


foundation for authentic engagement. 


Figure 4.14 


Community 
for Learning 


Finally, teachers will use the handout (appendix G ) to synthetize their new 
knowledge and develop a culturally responsive teaching plan. The handout with their 
plan will serve as a reminder of the key ideas for beginning their journey as a culturally 


responsive educator (Figure 4.15, see also appendix A, slide # 22). 
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Figure 4.15 
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Chapter 5: Conclusion 


As immigrants from different countries and regions of the world continue to 
arrive in the United States, and the percentage of ESL students continues to rise, both 
ESL and regular teachers must be aware and prepared for the challenges that this brings 
to the classroom, particularly if we believe that culture is innate. This thesis was designed 
to promote awareness of culturally responsive teaching, to improve teachers' 
understanding of culturally diverse learners, and to help teachers become more effective 
in teaching students with diverse backgrounds. 

This workshop aims to assist teachers in beginning their journey toward 
culturally responsive teaching and learning how this approach benefits CLD. This topic is 
clearly pertinent to the ESL field but is underrepresented in the educational setting and in 
current classroom approaches. According to research, this is a field that experts have 
been studying for many years, and other similar approaches that identify culture and 
stereotypes as important factors influencing learning have emerged, but there is no 
evidence of implementation among educators. Wells (2020, as cited in Mwihaki, 2022) 
pointed out that a teaching workforce that is less diverse than its students can lead to 
underrepresentation and cultural conflict between the teachers and their students. 

Furthermore, Paradis et al. (2021) affirmed that culture and language are 
intertwined when cultures come in contact as they are for language socialization within 


one culture. In consequence, culturally responsive teaching seems to be more important 
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and necessary than ever. The literature review suggested that CRT should become an 
approach in every classroom with culturally linguistic and diverse learners, not just in 
ESL classrooms, in order to improve higher-level thinking in every subject and grade 
level; but, if, as Gay (2010) suggested, teachers should adjust their skills in ways that 
respond effectively to children's cultural learning and social needs in the classroom, then 
school administrators must have a similar mandate regarding the entire school culture and 
climate (Khalifa et al., 2016). 

In the future, I would like to see research in this field applied to an entire school 
or district, in which success stories are shared among ESL teachers, classroom teachers, 
and administrators. Collective information and opportunities for feedback will provide 
continuity and allow more students to succeed regardless of their culture. 

Therefore, despite the need for more research and application of this field, this 
project promotes this approach in schools by providing professional development for 
teachers and practitioners involved with culturally linguistic and diverse learners. This 
project outlines an opportunity to provide relevant education and practical application 
through the workshop and handout which will directly impact teachers and pedagogy, 


and student learning. 
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Appendices 
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Appendix A: Slides 
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Slide # 3 
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culture 
f^^. anyways? 


Slide # 4 
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Think about the wor 
"culture" and draw 

A the first thing that 
“comes to your mind! 


i 
m 
rm 
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Slide #5 


N REFLECT 


According to the definition 
of culture we just watched, 
Where would you put your 
sticky note on the Iceberg. 
Find the Iceberg model on 
the wall and place it! 


Slide # 6 
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3 
Slide #7 


E 


Slide #8 
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The culture and the brain 


IMPLICATIONS FOR CULTURALLY 
RESPONSIVE TEACHING 


Slide #9 


Why knowing 


about culture is 


important for 
e learning and 
Teaching? 


Slide #10 
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Culturally Responsive 
Teaching 


"Culturally responsive teaching is about helping culturally 


and linguistically diverse students who have been 


marginalized in schools build their skill and capacity to do 
rigorous work. The focus isn't on motivation but on 
improving their brainpower and information processing 
skills. Motivation is only a small part of it." 

Zaretta Hammond 


Slide #11 


Ready for 
Rigor 
Framework 


Slide #12 
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Awareness mM 


Study Case 
Slide #13 


Cultural 
Archetypes 


y, 


Individualism Colectivism 
- value group needs 
Autonomy ¢ social norms and cooperation with 
Independence the group 
Self-sufficiency - are more likely to sacrifice their ow 
e interests to achieve group goals 
Uniqueness 


Slide # 14 
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Teachers can help students 


become independent Learners 


by establishing a different 
( ) kind of relationship with 
them. Think about and 


analyze Hammod's trust 
generator (2015). 


Slide #15 


Slide # 16 
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INdependent 
learner toolkit 


FIND THE DESCRIPTORS ON 
YOUR TABLE AND CREATE 
MAKE-BELIEVE TOOLS 
THAT FIT IN YOUR BAG 


Slide # 17 


POWE 

OF ACTIVE 

PROCESSING 
Culturally responsive teaching for 
information processing follows the 

brain's natural input, ellaboration, 

and application cycle. 


Slide # 18 
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Building a lesson plan with the learning cycle in 
mind: 


D Ignite 


* Review 


Slide # 19 


Creating a Culturally 
Responsive Community 
for Learning 


ammond (2015) concluded that the feeling, the tone, 
nd structure of a welcoming classroom can help 
students enter and maintain a state of relaxed alertness 
that lays the foundation for authentic engagement. 


Slide # 20 
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Community 


for Learning 


Slide # 21 


Slide # 22 
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Slide #23 
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Appendix B: Brain bubble map 


Culture 
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Appendix C: Facebook for Culturally Responsive Teaching Profile 


Culturally Responsive Teaching 
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Figure 5.2 


Appendix D: Trust Generators 


Trust Generators 


People respect and connect 
with others who share their 
cwn vulnerable moments. It 
means showing your human 
side that is nat perfect. 


People develop a sense of 

they see often in a particular 
setting such as at a bus stop 
everyday or in the cafe ona 
regular basis. 


People create a bond with 
dislikes, hobbies, and so forth. 
à point of connection beyond 
any abvious racial, class, or 
linguistic differences. This 
plants the seed of connection 
in the relationship. 

another shows concern for 
these issues and events 
important to another, such 

as births, illnesses, or other 
lite transitions. This plants tha 
seed of personal regard. 
People tend to trust others who 
demonstrate they have the 
skill and knowledge, as wall 
as the will, to help and support 
them. This plants the seed of 
confidente in : nmm. 


Sharing with à student à 
challenge you had as a young 
person or as à laarnar. Sharing 
new skills you are learning 

and what is hard about it. The 
information shared is selective 
and appropriate. 

Crossing paths with a student 
during recess or lunch. Bumping 
into students and their families 
at a community farmer's market 
or at a local park. Attending 
community events that you know 


| the student may have attended. 


Sharing hobbies, sports, or other 
things you like that are similar to à 
particular student's interests. Also 
sharing social causes that you 
are passionate about, such as 
saving the environment or caring 
ier animal 


Remembering details from a 

student's life. Demonstrated by 

asking follow-up questions about 
ci 


the teacher demonstrates the 
ability to teach effectively or make 
learning less confusing, more 
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Appendix E: Independent learner Kit 
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Appendix F: 


Building Intellective Capacity to reach 


Ignite 


Getting the brain's attention 


Chunk 


Making information digestible 


Chew 


Actively processing new 
information 


Review 


Having a chance to apply new 


learning 


independent learners 


Let in the new content! Culturally oriented attention-getting strategies 
focus on waking up students' RAS because that is what happens at 
home or in the community. 


Design the day's lesson to begin by actively activating student's 
attention: 


Put on a costume 
Recite a poem 
Curiosity 

Call and response 
Music 
Provocation 

Talk 


Presenting information in small d:gestible bites 


There are two parts to the chew strategy: unstructured think time as 
the simplest way to get students to begin processing the content. 
Insert some "chew time" after 15-20 minutes of instruction in the form 
of a 5-7-minute break: drawing, writing, or talking about what they 
learnt. 


Cognitive routines for deeper processing: 

Similarities and differences: Find other similar type of objects, 
concepts, or events. 

Whole to part: Understand how things are organized into a 
whole. 

Relationships: How the concept is connected and the role it 
plays. 

Perspectives: who is telling the story or controlling the 
narrative. 


Other strategies: 


Story-fi the content, Instructional conversation, recursive graphic 
organizers, infographics, and other nonlinguistic representations, 
metaphors, and analogies. 

Application can take the form of authentic practice that lets the learner | 
rehearse using his new understanding and correct any misconceptions 
or weakness in understanding: word play and humor, play a game, 

solve the mystery, long term projects. 
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Appendix G: CRT Handout 
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